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Vou. I.J ALLENTOWN, JUNE, 1859. [No. VITT. 
A? a as ; . 
5 THOUGHTS FROM AN OLD MAN. 

? 

- I love the little folks. I love to watch them at play, and hear their merry 
voices ringing through the clear air like silver bells in fairy land. I love to 
gather them around me and hear them talk about their school, their plays, their 
joyous anticipations of the mysterious future——And I love to follow them in 
spirit through the labyrinths of Life; to view their struggles with the world, to 
see them overcome the temptations and trials with which their paths are beset ; 
to hear them thank the faithful teachers of their youth for pointing out the dan- 
gers and difficulties which are apt to meet them at every step, and above all, for 
making them acquainted with the world. 

It isa pleasure to teach children. I care not for disposition, temperament, 
constitution or any of those bugbears which teachers too often make use of to 
delude themselves into the belief that their failure is not the result of ignorance 
or negligence ; a child is a child, and like the well known twig in olden book, as 
he is bent so will he incline. And the teacher can and does bend him—either 
to the right or to the left. He leaves impressions on the child’s mind, of good 
or of evil, which will cling to him through life, and how important it is that the 
teacher should remémber this! 

Man is a composite being, made up of matter and mind. The mind controls 
the body and it is that which feels and thinks and acts, and is susceptible of in- 
definite improvement and cultivation. How careful we all are of this body—what 
pains we take to keep it warm, to strengthen it, to fill it, to beautify it! How 
tenderly solicitous of the physical comfort of our children and our children’s chil- 
dren! How utterly careless of the condition of their minds and souls! Of 
what use is it to send children to school, if the teacher is unfit to take charge of 
young minds, and unable to keep pure young hearts? In your state of Pennsyl- 
vania, more than 100,000 children are in the hands of men and women too igno- 
rant to teach! In my own it would be difficult to calculate the number. 


“Tt is to education alone that the civilized and enlightened man owes all his 
superiority. It is education which raises him above the degrading dominion of 
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sense, and teaches him to respect the voice of Reason, and follow her as the guide 
of his conduct.” With Education and Religion, man is able to walk with his 
(rod—to commune with him—to /now why the beautiful earth was given to him 
as his dwelling place,—and to feel that God is Good. 

“ Fairest of those that left the calm of heaven, 

And ventured down to man, with words of peace, 

Daughter of Grace! known by whatever name, 

Religion, Virtue, Piety or Love 

Of Holiness,” 
how is thy spirit imparted to those for whom the devil is evermore smoothing 2 
‘pathway? Words, words, words will not make moral men grow from boys ex- 
posed to the thousand temptations of every-day life ;—nor will precepts, a hun. 
dred times repeated, keep the girls of this generation on the road “that leads to 
life.”” 

Those are the happiest and wisest who can pass through life as though it were 
a play. Democritus was wiser than Heraclitus. 

" Teachers should be cheerful. Everything looks gloomy when clouds obscure 
the sun. The Teacher is the life and the light of his school-room, and he should 
strive to make that light shine. An habitual frown on a teacher's brow is asure 
sign of a badly conducted school. 

Aim so to live, that when the Great Instructor calls us, his pupils to him, not 
one may fail to receive the cheering words “Well done thou good and faithful 
servant.” Living is doing—life is action. WHITEHEAD. 

Exeter, N. H., May 27th 1859. 





WHY?—HOW?—WHEN? 


Mr. McALPINE: 
I wish, through the columns of the “ Teacher’s Journal” to call the at- 


tention of your readers to the fact, that throughout many parts of the country 
there is a determined opposition to Public Schools, and to ask them how that 
opposition can be crushed. In most parts of the state of Pennsylvania the sys- 
tem has proved its worth, but there are still some localities where its benefits are 
not realized by the people. Is it not our duty as citizens, as parents, and as 
teachers, to prove, by every means in our power, the advantages of Common 
School Education ; and to encourage and sustain the system where it exists, and 
to establish it where it is yet unknown? 

It strikes me thatjthis opposition to the school system of Pennsylvania arises 
from the simple fact that “of the 12,828 teachers of our public schools, exclusive 
of those of Philadelphia, only 5,087 are reported as qualified for their important 
trust; while 5,387 are returned as medium, or such as are only tolerated till bet- 
ter can be obtained ; and that 2,313 are stated to be unvIT!” * 


Now can it be a matter of surprise that among our people there exists so strong 





* Governor Packer’s last Message. 
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a prejudice? I myself was once a bitter opponent of the school system. Teachers 
were employed who were totally incapable of teaching ;—I attributed this fact to 
the inducements offered by an inefficient system. When the Superintendency 
was established, we looked for improvement or fo the utter annihilation of Pub- 
lic Schools. Improvement followed, slowly but surely manifesting itself in the 
school-room and in the community. The old stock of peregrinating pedagogues 
disappeared,—~but lo! in their shoes stood alegion of Young Americas, just from 
the Fourth Reader and Comly’s Spelling-book, with a smattering of Grammar, 
an indistinct idea of Geography, and a very imperfect conception of the use of 
anything they had seen, heard or studied. Armed with a certificate marked 5, 
braced with a girdle of self-conceit sufficient to supply an army of Falstaffs for a 
life time, these erudite Davids each went forth to meet the Goliath of Ignorance. 


“When Greek meets Greek, then comes the tug of war.” They met; and 


being of nearly equal calibre, the struggle was violent. School Directors, those ~ 


pests of the young Teacher’s life, would interfere with the combatants, and too 
frequently sided with Goliath—occasionally treading upon the toes of our youth- 


fui sling-bearers. 


“Were we for ruts intended, Sir, 
And girt with trusty sword and spur, 
For fame and honor to wage battle, 
Thus to be trod upon by cattle?” 


“make room for us and knowledge—clear 
” Every young, ardent, am- 





exclaimed the juvenile reformers 
the way of your hated old-fogyism or we 
bitious teacher can supply what I have omitted. 

Extremes meet;—what the workers in the cause longed for was slowly ap- 
proaching. The ardor of Young America did not fizzle out in idle boasts,—Nor- 
mal Schools were demanded, and the demand was partially supplied. Z'hey de- 
manded students ;—students came, but they were not the students who most 
needed instruction. They were young men and women of high hopes and noble 
aspirations, whose energy would have obtained all the benefits of a Normal School 
a thousand miles from its walls. No; the 2,518 worthless teachers, and the 
5,387 tolerable and tolerated teachers, and the 9,000 rejected applicants for the 
honor, they were the article most in demand; but they do not attend Normal 
Schools. In every county of this noble Keystone State are still to be found some 
who are teaching because they are fit for nothing else!! But it does one good 
to visit the school of a devoted young teacher and watch his anxiety, his pride, 
his hopes, his fears, and his affection for his pupils. Hundreds of such teachers 
there are, and they offer the best argument against an opposition to the School 
Law. 

It cannot be denied that the School System is the most important concern in 
the State, and on this, more than any other agent, rest the character of the State, 
its influence in the Union, and the continuance of our liberty and free institu- 
tions. Our teachers should be the best educated class in the community, instead 
of being, as is too frequently the case, the most iynorant. The management of 
the System should be in the hands of active, intelligent and enterpeising men,— 
meén thoroughly acquainted with the condition of the schools, pervaded by the 
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spirit of the system, and familiar with all that has been done and is now doing 
jaa vegard %0 public instruction, not only in this, but in every other state in the 
Cision, :and throughout the world. 

‘This ‘is mot an idle theory; nor do I think it an impossibility for teachers, di- 
rusctiers and Superintendents to reach the standard to which they must attain ere 
wax schools are what they should be. By untiring study, not only of books, but 
«if maem and things, teachers may become educated; by using properly the in- 
fuenwe which educated persons can always exercise, they may call to their aid 
tine services of honest, liberal, open-hearted directors; ¢hey in their turn must 
Lexoscewe acquainted with the different systems of education pursued in different 
exuxaves, and in different sections of the same country ; they will at least learn 
tires difference between good and bad teaching. Inefficient Superintendents will 
kus & drug in the Educational market; they must either improve themselves and 
imasmease their exertions in behalf of the rapidly.advancing cause, or be forced 
ti give way to others whose whole soul is in the work. Zhen we may look to see 
€)# pssition conquered without strife, and Discontent overcome without force. 

Yours in the good work, 
Eerie Co., Pa., May 29th 1859. D. G. M. 





OLD AGE. 


€)f every period of life, that of old age is the most subject to pain and anxiety. 
‘Tins powers of the body and mind become weak and languid, and a superior de- 


wmss of resignation is required to prevent the mind, at an advanced season of 


litte, from acquiring that peevishness and moroseness occasioned by a disposition 
tie waew things on their dark side. Some indeed, give into a contrary extreme, 
umd from a mistaken notion of the unloveliness of age, affect the levity of youth. 
His, were age as much honored and revered here as in Egypt, not so many would 
samiiece at the shrine of Folly, and at the age of fifty, affect as much youthful- 
ruse im dress, understanding and behavior, as at fifteen. Those who are early 
wasustemed to reading, reflection and rational amusements, will find themselves 
earakaled to render the winter of their days calm and pleasant. 

‘Fs prepare ourselves for the season of “the siere and yellow leaf,” we should com- 
wnaese in the spring-time-—We should learn music. Nothing has more power 
ta «gzcll tumultuous passions, to relieve the mind and to harmonize the soul. 

“Music hath charms to soothe the savage breast, 
To soften rocks or bend a knotted oak.” 

We should study drawing. Those who possess the beautiful art of drawing 
{vu @ature, can not well experience that dull vacuity too often attendant on 
vated: uninformed. The shades of autumn, the mellow tints which nature at that 
sicegme throws Over her declining vharms, and the snows of winter, have equal 
yeawear 60 please with the blooming verdure of cheerful Spring. The ruin over 
witiele the deepest gloom is cast, the craggy rock or the diztant bluc hills, the 


c 


Knxable cottage or the rustic spire that peeps above the grove ; these fill the wind 
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with agreeable sensations. The heart that can be thus amused, can not be either 
vicious or ill employed. 

3ut we should study reading. It is the first great pleasure of human life ; it 
improves While it delights ; to it every other amusement must yield; it is tat 
which expands the soul, enlarges the ideas, and teaches us to see men and seat 
ners from the most pleasing point of view. Does the pious and afftieted imal 
require comfort and consolation? Let it peruse the Book in which axe snras 
for every wound. 

By history we learn the manners and customs of nations, the rise of empires 
and kingdoms, and the causes which led to their overthrow. While we render 
due praise to the sons of Rome and the heroes of Greece, smile at the od@ittias 
of a Diogenes, wonder at the magnificence of an Asiatic monarch and the daegzm- 
tion of his subjects,—we can pity the ignorance of the masses who bowed t» the 
graven image, and the weakness which caused the downfall of hundreds of d@a-~ 
voted patriots and sages. 

Does the mind seek amusement by lighter studies? Poetry must charm sai 
delight. 

Had all been taught in their youth, to look upon reading as their greatest 
source of pleasure, there would not be so many contemptible beings, who in thea 
grand climacteric expose themselves to the pity of the thinking and the ridiewle 
of the inconsiderate. 

Let Teachers reflect that it lies in their power to make a generation of readers 
and thinkers, and that if this taste for reading is not cultivated in youth, anethex 
must supply its place, and will surely make an old age of pain, anguish and da 
spair. “Reading maketh a full man; writing, an exact man; and conversst?»2, 
a ready man.” SENEX. 

May, 1859. 





PopuLATION OF THE GLOBE.—A distinguished Professor of the University of 
3erlin, Herr Dietrich, has lately produced a paper in regard to the world’s prog 
ulation, and it is generally believed that it is the most carefully prepared su 
most reliable work that has yet appeared on this subject. After some detasieai 
estimates in regard to the five great divisions of the world, he arrives at the esm- 
clusion that the present population is about 1,283,000,000, as follows: Eurene,, 
272,000,000 ; Asia, 720,000,000 ; America, 200,000,000 ; Africa, 89,000,006 
Australia, 2,000,000—total, 1,283,000,000. 

The average number of deaths per annum, in certain places where records srr 
kept, is about one to every forty inhabitants. At the present time the number 


of deaths in a year would be about 32,000,000, which is more than the entire 
present population of the United States. At this rate the average number fi 
deaths per day is about 86,761; the average per hour is about 2,653; the average 
per minute 61. Thus, at least every second, a human life is ended. As the 
births considerably exceed the deaths, there are probably 70 or 80 human beings 
born per minute. 
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HANDWRITING. 





To some it may seem a matter of small importance whether their handwriting 
be good or bad—Rufus Choate and Horace Greely, for instance—but to the 
printer and to the proof-reader it is sometimes a serious affair. In writing, care 
should be taken to let every letter have its own shape—as in reading, it should 
have its own sound. Attention should be paid to the formation of the Capital 
letters Jand J, B and &, C and O, F, Tand Y, Hand K, L and S, which are 
frequently confounded. Small o should never be written like v, nor should the 
significant curve and dot of the 6 be omitted, else band-box might be read land- 
box, bard, lard, and bicker, licker ; in the last example, however, the operation 
indicated by one word is generally the precursor or introductory of that expres- 
sed by the other. 

Hood gives some good advice on the subject of writing, which he submits to 
the particular attention of “poets and prosers who aspire to write in miscellanies ; 
and above all, the palpitating untried, who meditate the offer of their maiden 
essays to established veriodicals.” He advises these writers to “take care to 
cultivate a good, plain, bold round text; to set up Tomkins as well as Pope or 
Dryden for a model, and to have an eye to their pot-hooks. ° 


“Of all things, therefore, be legible ; and to that end practice in penmanship. 
If you have never learned, take six lessons of Mr. Carstair’s. Besure to buy the 
best paper, the best pens, the best ink, and then sit down and do the best you 
can; as the schoolboys do,—put out your tongue and take pains. So ye shall 
haply escape the rash rejection of a jaded editor; so, having got in your hand, 
it is possible your head may follow; and so, last not least, ye may fortunately 
avert those awful mistakes of the press, which sometimes ruin a poet’s sublimest 
effusions, by pantomimically transforming his ‘roses’ into ‘noses’; his ‘angels’ 
into ‘angles’; and all his ‘happiness’ into ‘ pappiness.’” 

May, 1859. PRINTER. 





A BEAUTIFUL SENTIMENT.—The late eminent judge, Sir Allen Park, once 
said at a public meeting in London: “We live in the midst of blessings till we 
are utterly insensible of their greatness, and of the source from which they flow. 
We speak of our civilization, our arts, our freedom, our laws, and forget entirely 
how large a share is due to Christianity. Blot Christianity out of the pages of 


man’s history, and what would his laws have been—what his civilization ?— 


Christianity is mixed up with our very being and our daily life; there is not a 
familiar object around us which does not wear a different aspect, because the 
light of Christian love is on it—not a law which does not owe its truth and gen- 
tleness to Christianity—not a custom which can not be traced in all its holy, 
healthful parts to the Gospel.” 
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ERRORS CORRECTED. 


We once visited a school in the southern part of this state, in which Mental 
Arithmetic was the prominent branch of study. As we entered we heard the 
following : 

Six—an seven are hominy, 

Six—an seven are thirteen, 

Six—an eight are hominy, 

Six—an eight are fourteen, 
chanted by a class of some fifteen or sixteen children of from eight to thirteen 
years of age. Such evident contradictions in terms we considered rather in the 
light of violations of the moral law, but we did not blame the children. In dril- 
ling the class we asked them what they meant by hominy and how it could-- 
be explained that six and seven, and six and eight were one and the same thing. 
We are happy to say, that the teacher took our gentle hint and taught his pupi’s 
afterwards to pronounce correctly and to inflect their voices in reading. 





“Where was you standing during the affray ?” 

In olden time when thee and thou were used in addressing a single individual, 
the pronoun you was applied only to more than one addressed collectively. “The 
powers that (be) were,’ deeming a singular pronoun unsufficient to express their 
importance, instituted the custom of using you and we as applied to and by them- 
selves. They did not, however, omit to apply the rule of Grammar, “The verb 


must agree with its nominative in number and person ;” nor should we. 


“Tle was honored with the title of a doctor.” 
Goold Brown says “when titles are mentioned merely as titles, or names of 
things merely as names or words, the article should not be used.” 


“Tt is surely true what he told me.” 

Every subject must have a predicate—“ What he told me” is the subject—it 
is used merely to introduce the sentence but is in this case superfluous. “What 
he told me is surely true,” is correct. 


“We were shown the tomb of Napoleon.” 

Incorrect. The verb show is transitive,—it is here used in its passive form, 
but is followed by an object. Passive verbs do not govern the objective case.— 
In changing a transitive verb from the active to the passive form, always make 
the object of the active serve as the subject of the passive. 

“The tomb of Napoleon was shown (to) us.” 





Aw Epucatep Piaron.—In Leedsville, N. Y., a tame pigeon accompanies 
two little children to school regularly, flying after them along the street, alighting 
on the fences, trees, and in the road before them. If it flies too far ahead, you 
may see it turn round, and looking at the children, wait patiently for their arrival, 


‘and then fly a stretch further on; and so,it keeps doing until they reach the 


school. Then it perches itself upon the window sill, where it remains until school 
is out, when it observes the same manner in going home. 
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A WORD TO YOUNG TEACHERS. 


Repeated observation has proved conclusively, that too much ardor is a com- 
mon fault with young teachers, more particularly, perhaps, with lady teachers.— 
The young lady has looked forward through many years, to the era when she 
may be prepared to take charge of a school. The happy time has come, and her 
cearest wish is to be a yood teacher—to gain a high place. She engages in her 
duties eagerly—laying many fine plans, without even dreaming that she may not 
with resolution make them effectual. She must be a first class teacher—nothing 
less will satisfy her ambition, and in her innocence, she deems that all is pending 
on her “first school;” that will decide her reputatian. So she commences, ar- 
dent and hopeful, and if the improvement of her pupils were proportionate to her 
ardor, in one short term they would pass almost from the alphabet to fluxions, or 
through what it has taken her many years to acquire. But very soon ardor be- 
comes impatience because her scholars do not learn. She is anxious to see their 
improvement from day to day, and as she cannot, she tires of her employment, 
and perhaps abandons it after one or two terms, though she may have possessed 
all the elements of a good teacher, save patience and perseverance. Now, tosuch 
teachers we would say—let your ardor be well tempered with patience, and per- 
severance be united with energy, remembering that it is steady, persevering effort 
that will insure success. Look for the improvement of your pupils back through 
wecks, in some instances through months of time, if you would have it percepti- 
ble. The All-wise has so ordered that education enters the mind slowly, very 
slowly it seems to our short-sighted vision ; but it is good that it should be thus. 
And oh! teach patiently, constantly, and the reward will certainly come. The 
improvement will be evident after many days. 


Learn a lesson from the rain of heaven. The soil of the earth is dry and 
parched, but the sun’s rays are now absorbed, and the darkened clouds promise 
yain. But comes it down violently—at once? Oh,no. The shrouding mist first 
comes; then very small drops, so finely and gently that you can scarcely see that 
the dusty soil is even dampened; but look again after some hours—the surface 
is so thoroughly impregnated with moisture, that it will absorb large quantities 
of water—then heavy rains fall. So with the youthful mind. After much gently 
falling instruction it is prepared for deep draughts of knowledge. 


Let your motive be then, a sincere desire to benefit your scholars. Seek for 
them the gentlest, plainest, pleasantest pathway up the rugged hill; and be as- 
sured your reputation will not suffer in consequence. And be not discouraged 
though you may repeat the same to a school for forty-nine times; at the fiftieth 
hearing it may be indelibly impressed. Will you then have labored in vain ? 

Trim well your lamp of patience, from day to day, and by its true and constant 
light, you may effect a world of good, and win a desirable place in many hearts. 

Do good for good’s own sake—so that thou shalt have a better praise, and reap 
a richer harvest of reward —Elmira Gucette. 
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A PLEA FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 





In our country school-houses the instruction of small pupils is very often little 
cared for either by parent or teacher. They are sent by the former on pleasant 
days because in the way at home, and are regarded by the latter as a set of 
chance scholars, who can be attended to when there is nothing else to do. Very 
many school-houses, too, are built seemingly to make the child hate school as 
much as possible. In the ruder houses he is seated on a slab, in those a little 
better on a planed board, and, with his feet in mid air, must sit still, till itis like 
vetting out of a prison to escape. His confinement would be intolerable but for 
studying the sly pranks of those a little older, and’ this relaxation some times 
brings him to grief, by making him laugh aloud when he dare not tell the cause_ 
of his laughter, and so earns him a cuffed ear or a hearty shaking. Children 
ure gregarious, and they will often endure six hours of misery and discomfort for 
the sake of being together; and their misery is lightened by the thought of a 
wade in the stream after school with some boy who lives in another part of the 
district, or by a scheme for a profitable trade of marbles. It is not always so.— 
There are spots where the children love to go to meet their teacher; where the 
desire to obey and please gives tone to the manifestations of youthful life ; where 
study is pleasure, and the confinement not martyrdom. Yet the want of perma- 
nent system, the ignorance of teachers, and the prejudices of parents, render these 
brighter cases exceptional. 


Let us visit the Graded School, the People’s College in these latter days.—— 
Others often confine their attention to the High School at its head; but we will 
leave the Algebra and Philosophy and Latin, and the learned Professor—they 
are almost all Professors now that the Free Schools equal the Colleges; we will 
pass by the departments where talented and highly-educated ladies from Mt. 
Holyoke, or our own Rockford or Jacksonville or Galesburg preside, and will 
urge the committee-man who tells us how much the people are doing for schools 
to let us go down into this basement, undeterred by his deprecating assurance 
that we won’t find much to interest us, or by his statement that the teacher was 
one who needed a plave very much, and the Board thought she would do to teach 
a Primary school. Thank you, Mr. Committee-man, we will look at the founda- 
tion of your system, if you please. We step in—here are gathered a numerous 
multitude, many of them so young that you think at once of a nursery, ‘and the 
fuul smell from that damp, low, ill-ventilated room is almost intolerable. Ah! 
here is the Primary Department. Primary in sowing the sceds of disease, pri- 
mary in confirming or teaching improper habits of speech, primary in forming 
precocious bodies and precocious intellects, primary in furnishing business for 
physician and surgeon. Why is not the indignation of community aroused against 
such sepulchres? Why do men mob an institution in which a single body is 
known to be placed for medical examination, yet pride themselves on paying 
largely to prepare the living with crooked spines, consumptive lungs, misshapen 
shoulders, and distorted limbs, for a similar examination? Medical brethren, 
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cease your body-snatching (the very few who do it), wait a little till our glorious 
free-school system has a few more underground basements for young children, 
and you can find every form of malformation and disease in your own community. 
Can it be that our children are denied pure air and free, wholesome exercise ?— 
Thank God, all primary schools are not in such sunken spots. We find some 
where a more liberal policy is pursued, where teachers ‘only fit for primary 
schools’ are not deemed fit for those, and where the best teachers are not deemed 
too good for pupils whose habits are being so rapidly moulded. We will look at 
one of these. Let us select about an average case among the better primary 
schools. We enter the lower story in a large building two or three stories high, 
but we are this time above ground. The air is not so pure as it might be, but 
does not produce immediate nausea. A lady of fair attainments and some skill 
as a teacher is in charge. We find furniture for the most part adapted to the 
age of the pupils. A set of Mitchell’s Maps, perhaps, is in the room, and a 
small globe on the desk. The children look happy, and sing with energy some 
spirited song at our request. 

If we stop but a half-hour, we may go away thinking we have seen perfection 
in the way of a primary school. But it will bear a close examination. Did we 
notice how often recesses came? Did we bear in mind that these children need 
more frequent exercise and more fresh air than when older? Do they get it? 
No; they are in a building with hundreds of others whom their childish glee 
would disturb if they had separate recesses. Do they at the recesses get oppor- 
tunity for free exercise? They may be turned into a little yard by themselves, 
or run the risk of headlong falls from being in the way of some heavy fellow who, 
in his zeal at ‘tag’, thinks of nothing but keeping out of the way of his pursuers. 
Crouching at the steps, or getting a bruised body and clothes if he ventures 
away, he can in our huge schools have little of the real freedom he ought to en- 
joy. Then, again, he hears older boys, whom he regards with reverence, use 
strange words. Unable to run as fast or knock a ball as far, he tries to equal 
them in the only department where there seems hope of success—he tries to tal/: 
as large. In this way children learn many bad words, and use them freely of- 
tentimes when they attach no special meaning to them. 

Without pausing to look longer at the pupil in the primary department, let us 
visit his older brothers and sisters in the high schools, academies, seminaries, and 
colleges. The most highly-educated teachers are sought, neat furniture and ex- 
pensive apparatus are provided, and no expense is deemed too great to educate 
the advanced scholar. Men give money by thousands of dollars for completing 
the education of children when the moulding of thought and the early formation 
of habits and character in the primary school receives reluctant support. 


We have reversed the natural order of things. He who would have a good 
house does not spend all his money on the roof. A reaction has commenced.— 
It is found that college-graduates, by reason of faulty training in the spelling- 
books, may have more serious defects in their education than Professors can 
remedy, or a ‘sheepskin’ suffice to conceal. Wherever you find a healthy move- 
ment for education, look for improvement in the elementary schools. Even if 
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the improvement begins elsewhere, it must reach the Primary. Each grade will 
demand that those admitted to its ranks be better prepared. Educators will not 
bear the disgrace of failures due to faults of training before the pupils came un- 
der their control, if the public are looking closely at their work. If we are to 
have better teachers in one part of the educational work than in another, it must 
be in the primary department. 


We would prefer for primary pupils a separate one-story building, with its own 
grounds, with shrubbery and a flower-bed. We would have nature come to the 
very door—yes, come in, for the vase might stand with its blooming burden in 
winter to gladden that spot. We would have maps, and charts, and pictures upon 
the walls. We would have apparatus forthe teacher. We would have apparatus 
to some extent to develop and exercise the muscular vigor. We would place over 
them good Christian teachers, who could draw a lesson from the coloring of the. 
flower or the enameling of a shell, the wing of a butterfly or the leaf of a rose, 
the pelting rain or the snow crystals, as well as from First Lessons in Geography 
or a Mental Arithmetic. There are also moral advantages resulting from a sepa- 
rate primary department. In a mixed multitude, as they pour forth from one of 
our large graded schools, a little pupil is thrown in direct contact with those in 
whose mouths bad words are common things. If taught by himself he learns to 
avoid those who use bad language, and is far more likely to preserve purity of 
thought and speech. When he goes to a more advanced school, he not only is 
somewhat fortified against wrong, but if his fellows go with him he will be in the 
influence of a better moral sentiment than exists where all departments are united. 
Teachers who have had charge of large schools with many departments know 
some of the difficulties in trying to keep all morally uncontaminated. 

Then how much better to be where their own good, not the convenience of 
other classes, regulates their recesses, their sports, their studies. It is to some 
extent the unconscious recognition of this truth that has sustained private primary 
schools with no furniture beyond a few low benches, in places where the lower 
story of a great public school-house was fitted with improved furniture, and other 
improvements. 

Put as many as you will in a single building, but for the sake of health, com- 
fort, and morality, let us have the primary schools in separate buildings. Let us 
fit them up with as much regard to the good of the pupil as in our higher schools. 
Let us have our best teachers here to interest and instruct children, not to keep 
them ‘out of the way.’—JUl. T'cacher. 


Recall 





pas> UTILITY is a prominent characteristic of truth. Whatever is true be- 
comes of some use even when imperfectly developed ; whereas error only serves 
to mislead, however ingeniously it may be propounded.—Dr. Andrew Combe. 


a 


865 Look not mournfully into the past—it cannot return ; wisely improve the 
present—it is thine; go forth to meet the shadowy future without tear, and with 
a manly heart. 
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KNOW THYSELF. 


I have known teachers who confessed to a feeling of faintness, whenever their 
attention was directed to the physical organs. I have known persons to turn 
pale at sight of an artificial skeleton. Physicians even, have given as their 
opinion, that it is better for a patient to be in utter ignorance of the structure and 
functions of the organ diseased; since, otherwise he will imagine a thousand 
dangers and his recovery be retarded. 

In the first instance,—supposing in charity the repugnance of the teacher to 
be not effected, but real,—ought he not to control himself for the sake of his 
pupils ? 

All specimens of natural history should be viewed with a scientific eye; thus 
viewed, I can not understand how one can be more shocking than another. The 
logic of the physicians shall be allowed due weight ; but our object is to prevent, 
not to remove sickness; therefore, we beg them to practice self-denial for the 
sake of the general rule, and lend their influence to the cause of light and truth. 
Premising, then, that we are ready to teach Physiology, how may it best be done. 

I have heard a class recite, verbatim, section after section, from Cutter or 
Lambert, introducing the words Phargne, @sophyn, Duodenum, and other tech- 
nical terms, equally imposing. No plates, no illustrations were visible. Neither 
class, teacher, nor spectator regretted the close of the exercise. 

There is another way. Physiology is one of the branches which may first be 
comprehended and enjoyed by the child. Not at once, in its length and breadth ; 
but the elements appeal so constantly to the perceptive faculties that they are 
easily understood, and may form the basis for rules of health which will be of 
life-long advantage. 

In primary schools, the “science of life” may be taught in general oral exer- 
cises. 

Perhaps, on some afternoon, the children have become weary and restless.— 
The teacher proposes, by way of variety, to give a lesson on “bones.” He has 
taken care to provide a representation of those organs, and thither he calls the 
attention of his little friends. He allows them to describe the object; tells 
them, in a familiar way, of its component parts ; displays a bone which has been 
burned, showing clearly the quantity of lime contained therein ; then, transfer- 
ring these facts to the human skeleton, he speaks of the predominance of animal 
matter during childhood and youth, rendering the bones soft and yielding.— 
Thence he draws the inferences, that an erect position should be maintained, that 
the feet should be supported, and that compression should be avoided. 


Now may follow a minute description of each part of man’s frame-work, and 
its office, whether it serves for utility or beauty. The teacher does not fail to 
mention the curious mechanism of the joints. The perfect adaptation of parts ; 
the provision of a self-supplying fluid for lubrication, and other tokens of creative 
wisdom. If he has not the actual bones, he will represent them, and allow the 
class to draw the same in their rude way. 





_ 
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Sometimes the exercise may be in the form of a story; for it is almost an 
axiom, that “children love stories.” 

Technical terms may be entirely avoided, or so explained as to cause no diffi- 
culty. 

And thus, “line upon line, here a little, and there a little,” a good knowledge 
will be obtained of this and kindred topics, which may be the means of averting 
many of “the ills that flesh is heir to,” in this world of ours. 

Though in danger of hearing the cry “Materialism,” I hesitate not to say, 
that firm physical health is the best foundation for a perfect character. Then 
let not this frail but wonderful temple—the human body—be suffered to totter 
and crumble before its time. Let the frame-work have a foundation of strength. 
Let cleanliness and caution render the outer covering ever fair and beautiful.— 
Let nothing enter the doors which shall disturb the departments of the interior. 
Let the windows be kept clear and bright, that through them the soul may with 
joy behold God’s gifts to man. Let its dome ever point right upward towards 
heaven. 

Nor think this structure beneath the notice of the wise and great; for, in an 
ancient book, we read of One, higher than the highest of earth, wiser than the 
wisest, holier than the holiest, who for more than thirty years deigned to dwell 
in just such a temple. And to those who follow in his footsteps, scattering 
abroad truth, and light, and life, He hath promised another temple, which shall 
never fall,—“an house not made with hands, eternal in the heavens.”—Mass. 
Teacher. 


a 
VISITING PARENTSAMEANS TO THE TEACHER’S SUCCESS. 


To be eminently successful as an educator of youth in our public schools, one 
must needs have his eyes wide open and his thoughts ever about him. The re- 
lation he sustains to his pupils, and the good to be conferred upon them, give rise 
to various duties he must learn and discharge if he would the most perfectly ac- 
complish the end for which he toils. That end is no less than the full and heal- 
thy development of their whole being. The duties to be done to secure this de- 
velopment, pertain mainly to the school-room, as the field for their more public 
discharge, yet, we apprehend, are by no means confined there. The work is far 
from being done, we believe, when the six hours of shepherd care are over and 
the young lambs of the daily flock are dismissed to their respective home-folds 
for the night. The success, indeed, of those hours depends much on outside 1a- 
bor and influence. The teacher needs a certain personal preparation; he must 
gain influence over his pupils arising from the manifestation of an interest in 
their individual as well as general welfare ; he must secure, in a good degree, at 
least, the individual cooperation of parents. We think we do not over-estimate 
when we affirm that these things, in their place, are as important to a complete 
success in the school-room as anything done there. If one has aptness to teach 
the personal preparation will lay the foundation for faithful and thorough instruc- 
tion ; the out-of-school manifestation of friendly interest in the individual wel- 
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fare of his pupils will make them warmer personal friends, and secure from them 
more prompt and cheerful obedience in the school; while true, hearty parental 
cooperation will give strength and authority in the enforcement of all wholesome 
regulations necessary to give the school character for proper government. 

The teacher who is fully alive to his responsible and sacred work, and claims 
to be true to himself and his pupils, will not be very likely to neglect the first 
two particulars mentioned. The last, however, as far as direct effort is concerned, 


Se 


is too apt to be overlooked, theoretically and practically, and deeming it of essen- 
tial importance to give the greatest possible strength and efficiency to the teacher 
in his school-room toils, we would direct the attention of teachers to the personal 
Visitation of the parents of their pupils, as a means, perhaps the best means, of 
securing this cooperation. 

We are aware we shall be met at the outset with objections. One will say, It 
will be too great a tax upon my time; another, I am only paid for six hours labor 
daily, and if I do that faithfully, I know not why I should be asked or required 
to do more ; another still, If parents do not care enough about their children’s 
success to be ready to cooperate voluntarily with the teacher in all proper ways, 
I know not why he should trouble himself to take special pains to secure it; and 
another, If parents will not visit the school-room Mow can they expect me to visit 
them? ‘There is some force in these objections. It 7s a great tax on time, it 
often subjects one to great personal inconvenience, and sometimes it proves a 
thankless work. One is not legally obliged to do it; he does not receive pecu- 
niary renumeration for such extra labor. But is it not the teacher’s duty to do 
all he can to give the highest character and success possible to his school ? Then 
are there not moral obligations resting upon him, to use whatever means are in 
his power, to secure the desirable end? Would the teacher be a mere mercenary 
laborer, with the utmost precision measuring out his duty by the standard of 
dollars and cents? Does he never receive other and better compensation than 
money? Is that his ultimatum of stimulus? Then is he rather a hireling than 
a true shepherd to his flock, and thus unworthy his profession. The true teacher 
has higher interests at stake, a nobler end allures him on, a higher ambition kin- 
dles in his soul and looks not for present fulness of recompense only as he receives 
it in an approving conscience and a happier heart. He is willing to make per- 
sonal sacrifice if need be, if so he may advance the general good. TIlis duty is - 
ever his pleasure, and his reward is sure. 

But allowing all the objections their full force, we are prepared to affirm that 
the advantages to be gained by visiting parents at their own fire-sides much more 
than compensate for all the seeming sacrifice attending it. The experience of 
many, we doubt not, will bear this confirming testimony. They have seen and 
felt the good results, and would most earnestly entreat others to go and do like- 
wise. ° 

It is not always enough to meet parents only away from their homes. At such 
times it is a very easy matter to talk pleasantly and smile graciously, but no one _ 
would attach any particular merit to that. It is but an act of gentlemanly cour- 
tesy, and does not necessarily give evidence of any special regard or interest— 
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But the very fact of the teacher’s going for the express purpose of visiting them 
entirely changes the aspect of things in the eyes of parents. Almost invariably 
will they open to him their hearts as well as their doors, and be ready to receive 
from him any suggestions touching the good of their children, and cooperate with 
him in the use of proper means for advancing it. If he really has the interests 
of his pupils at heart, and goes with a right spirit to their homes, parents will 
not fail to detect it, and waken in their own hearts an answering response. The 
way will be open for a mutual acquaintance, and a full understanding of each 
other. He will enlist their sympathies and kind wishes, win their confidence, 
and make them his unwavering friends. Then the work is accomplished. They 
will be to him an arm of strength in the school-room, silent, invisible, yet effec- 
tive, encouraging, aiding, sustaining him amid all the trials of his arduous work. 
Prejudice will be disarmed, flying rumors to his discredit rendered powerless, and 
suspicion effectually banished. He will oceupy a higher place in the estimation 
of his patrons, and gain a surer foot-hold in the minds of the community gene- 
rally. 

We think we do not exaggerate. Every one must know a teacher’s position 
is anything but pleasant, his success anything but certain, if he has to encounter 
the opposition of parents, if the general sentiment of the community, whose ser- 
vant he is, is against him. They must know, also, it is no difficult matter to stir 
up such a feeling. There are many little things of almost daily occurrence in 
every school, which, if picked up, magnified, highly and falsely colored, and cir- 
culated all about, without loss, of course, might kindle such a fire of opposition, 
as no after efforts of the teacher could stay. A child, for instance, is punished 
for some misdemeanor, displeased on account of it he goes home and gives to his 
parents a one-sided report unfavorable to the teacher, the parents have never seen 
him, and, as is often the case, believe all without any investigation, justify the 
child, freely express their opinion to their friends and neighbors, win them to the 
same belief, and the work is done: whereas, if he had made the personal acqain- 
tance of those parents at their homes, and pre-occupied their minds with the fact, 
that he was deeply interested in his scholars, and was ready and earnestly striving 
at all times, to do them all the good in his power, he would have saved all. We 
have in mind an instance in some respects similar, where we are warranted in the 
belief that visiting parents, would have proved an effectual remedy. 

We would, then, most earnestly and heartily recommend this practice to all 
teachers. We know it is impossible to visit every family often, and do not urge 
it. But Ict them visit them as often as they can, oncea year, at any rate. Let 
them go with their hearts full of kindness and love, and we have no doubts but 


they will be richly rewarded.—NV. ZL. Journal. 


kay~ The public school fund of New Jersey increased $16,147 during the 
year 1858, and now amounts to $432,795. The Governor, in his message, re- 
commends the reading of the Bible in the schools, without note or comment. 
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GEOMETRY. 


All teachers are aware that no genuine knowledge can be acquired of any 
branch of science, except by mastering the elementary principles lying at its 
foundation. Some subjects of study are designated elementary, beeause we must 
of necessity understand them, in order to make advancement in other depart- 
ments of knowledge. Thus, for example, reading and writing are so classed, be- 
cause we must be able to read before we can learn facts existing beyond our vi- 
sion, and to write, before we can register our thoughts, so as to communicate 
them to others not within the range of our personal intercourse, existing in dis- 
tant places or future period of time. ‘Lhis illustration forcibly depicts the impor- 
tance of elementary studies. Indeed, most teachers push this idea to ultraism, 
never suffering their pupils to advange beyond the mere rudiments of science, 
because they are yet deficient in elementary attainments. But such pupils will 
be always deficient, until they are made to feel the necessity of a more strict at- 
tention to foundation-principles ; and this can only be done by leading them for- 
ward at all hazards, prepared or unprepared. 

Every one must acknowledge that educators would commit an unpardonable 
mistake, if they should treat an elementary branch of study as an advanced one ; 
for every thing connected with that study would be “the downer side uppermost.” 
And this, we contend, is now the case in respect to elementary geometry, No 
science can be more elementary than this, yet many teachers pronounce it an ad- 
vanced study, and do not introduce their pupils into it until it is practically too 
late. This is a bad practice, detrimental to science, and an injury to the pupils 
themselves. 

What can be more elementary than geometry? It is simply distance, direc- 
tion, space, and is to some degree known to every body. It is comprehended 
more or less even by the animals, for what animal is utterly destitute of all know!- 
edge of space, distance and direction ? 

The illiterate and uninformed are very prone to regard simple nature as a great 
mystery, almost utterly incomprehensible. ‘The plainest facts are to their eyes, 
involved in profound obscurity. This is a greater obstacle to the progress of 
knowledge than all others. Astronomy, that sublime and beautiful science, can 
be acquired in all its general outlines, and comprehended by very many who do 
not now think of such an attainment, because of the incomprehensible mysteries 
in which they imagine it tobe enveloped. Let the general opinion be corrected ; 
let teachers simplify rather than glorify science; let the public demand that 
simple geometry shall be taught to pupils at an early age. It will be done with 
far greater ease than is now considered possible. 

In our higher schools and academies, geometry, the most simple and element 
tary of all sciences, is shamefully neglected ; and when it is taught, it is too of- 
ten a task, taught in form-but not in spirit. Schools having fifty and sixty pu- 
pils in algebra, have as a general thing, but from four to eight in geometry.— 
This is wrong. The students in geometry should nearly equal those in algebra, 
the latter science being a little in advance, though but a little. 
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“ But,” says an objector, “geometry is too difficult for young pupils.” This is 
a misapprehension which has been interwrought into common opinion, by teachers 
who have never qualified themselves to teach that science. As it transcends 
their comprehension, they honestly imagine that it is really very difficult — 
Nothing can be more simple than geometrical definitions. Surely they require 
no extraordinary intellect ; nothing but attention. Then the simple propositions, 
many of them are so simple, that the truths there announced will be acknowledged 
ut once. But the hardest thing to learn is, that no truth should be admitted by 
the pupil until it is demonstrated through an undeniable course of reasoning, 
based on the definitions and axioms. There is now and then a person who can- 
not perceive the force of a demonstration. Such need not study geometry, after 
this mental defect is fairly evinced ; but we know no way of discovering it other 
than by an attempt to master geometrical demonstrations. These persons should 
not attempt to teach logic, philosophy, or any subject involving mental discipline. 
Individuals of this character are often known to excel in works of art and subjects 
of study, which depend mainly upon the memory. 

Many teachers insist on the study of geometry, merely to develop, to strengthen 
and cultivate the reasoning faculties. This is well as far as it goes. But it is 
not all; and those who love only the metaphysique of science, are commonly very 
superficial. They can acquire but little influence over the minds of pupils, and 
are therefore unable to impel them forward, in consequence of their own deii- 
ciency in a practical point of view. 

By means of triangles, we are enabled to measure all space, magnitudes and 
distances, after we have obtained observations upon them. And what is a trian- 
gle? A plane figure of three sides and three angles, siz simple parts. The 
sides are measured like any other distances, and the angles depend upon the re- 
lations of the sides. Angles are measured by the degrees of circles, the centers 
of the circles being at the three angular points of the triangle. There is nothing 
mysterious or abstruse about these s‘x elements, which are always employed in 
forming a triangle. Any person of common sense can soon discover all their con- 
nections and properties ; provided, he will regard them as simply what they are, 
and not look for something magical, strange or invisible. 

A triangle fully understood, will enable us to ascertain the measurement of all 
measurable quantities, whenever proper observations are taken upon them. But 
we reserve our remarks on the manner of teaching geometry till some future op- 
portunity —N. Y. Teacher, 1855. 





rag~ An English authoress, in recording the burial of a nobleman’s son, re- 
marked that he “was the next visitant to that crowded but silent mansion where 


the euests exchange no salutations.” 
— ~~ 


nas~ A warm heart requires a cool head. Soa ship that carries a great deal 
of sail needs a first rate helmsman. 
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THE MORAVIANS AND MR. BECK’S SCHOOL. 





Mr. Beck of Litiz, Pa., is one of the most remarkable men of the age. He is 
a type, and his history is not less interesting than instructive. To understand it, 
a brief notice must be made of the Moravians. 


In that portion of Germany where this people took its rise the law prohibits 
any couple from marrying except they can show good proof that they can sup- 
port a family. This caused the establishment of what are called the “Single 
Sisters’ Wouse” and the “Single Brothers’ House.” These are large buildings 
with the upper story furnished as a dormitory and the lower one as a dining hall, 
while the intermediate ones are divided into small rooms. Around the brothers’ 
house are found shops for the carrying on of various trades. In these houses 
those who had no other homes found one, either hiring a room or dwelling in 
common with others, as economy or inclination impelled them. This mode of 
doing things, with other peculiar customs, the Moravians brought to this coun- 
try, and it was continued till a, comparatively recent date. Indeed, in one case 
at least, the sisters’ house is yet devoted to the hospitality for which it was erect- 
ed. But not only the laws but the abundant productions of our country with its 
economical expenditures, permit the happiness of married life to all who wish to 
enjoy it, and thus the necessity for such houses was not continued, and they have 
been devoted to educational purposes. 

Having learned the trade of a shoemaker, Mr. Beck made his home in the 
brothers’ house, and in one of the rooms prosecuted his avocation. The boys 
soon found that he had a fund of knowledge and could delight them by commu- 
nicating it, and they frequented his shop and gathered round him as he took his 
evening strolls through the village. After he had worked at his trade for ten 
years and reached the age of twenty-four he was, to his surprise, waited upon by 
several villagers and desired to take charge of their children, as the school-master 
had become old and wished to relinquish his charge, and the children wished to 
have Mr. B. for a teacher. He absolutely refused, thinking himself altogether 
unfit for the position. But they returned with the name of every man and wo- 
man in the village upon a paper soliciting him to undertake the task. He could 
not decline and undertook for three months, supposing that his employers would 
be desirous of having other services by the close of that time. The old black- 
smith’s shop was fitted up with benches and he was installed in his post. Swiftly 
passed the time and another quarter was entered upon, and before its close the 
parents were so much pleased and he had gained so much confidence that he un- 
dertook for the rest of the year; by the end of which he acquired such an in- 
terest in the children that “nothing could have separated” him from them, and 
he made up his mind to drop all thought of returning to his trade, and devote 
himself to teaching, or, to use his own words in a letter not written for the pub- 
lic eye but in answer to inquiries : “I became so much attached to the children 
that nothing could have indueed me to leave them, and I determined to devote 
my life and all my energies to the welfare of youth, and at once commenced im- 
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proving myself. I labored very hard to obtain more knowledge, as well as for 
the welfare of my pupils, and every cent I could realize was invested for the 
benefit of the school, and my patrons frequently spoke to me about it, saying they 
could not compensate me for what I was doing, Lut I cared not, provided 1 could 
improve myself and the scholars.” 

That extract is enough, if nothing more was said, to assure any one that suc- 
cess was certain to such a man. 

The time when these things transpired was in 1815, and for five vears his time 
was spent with the children of that pleasant village. But in 1820 a new life 
dawned upon him. One pleasant Saturday afternoon as he came out in his every 
day garments from a shop where he had been painting a sign in order to turn an 
extra penny into his scanty coffers, a finely clad gentleman addressed him in- 
quiring for the village schoolmaster. He answered that he was the man. The 
gentleman replied that he was from Baltimore and wished to put kis boy to school 
with Mr. Beck, and as the schoolmaster refused, giving one reason and another, 
they were removed by the gentleman, who insisted and would not be put off.— 
He was taken to the old blacksmith’s shop and shown the accommodations, and 
though persistently refused left with the assertion he should bring his boy, and 
within a week brought and left him. “I consented to receive him at last, cherish- 
ing the hope that as this was the first so it would be the last I should receive 
from abroad, for I yet distrusted my ability toteach. In this I was disappointed, 
for shortly after five more were brought from Baltimore, owing to the recommen- 
dation of the father of the first. No previous application had been made, and 
the parents insisted on their remaining. Several others were added from time 
to time, and in 1822 the old shop was removed and a new house built on the spot 
where it stood. Having now a fine house and more scholars, I became still more 
enthusiastic.” 

Of course his scholars became still more numerous. He was obliged to employ 
assistants and enlarge his borders. He took the “brothers’ house” partly for a 
boarding house and partly for school rooms ; made by taking down the partitions, 
so that now his former shop is included in the room where he daily gives in- 
structions, and on occasions lectures to large audiences composed of the public as 
well as his own scholars. The prophet has honor in his own country, and he 
showed me with just pride a map of his own making hanging where he formerly 
hung his finished work. 

Eighteen hundred and ninety-six scholars from abroad have enjoyed his in- 
structions since 1820, and he remarks : “I pride myself as being able to say, that 
an advertisement of mine has never been inserted in any paper in the United 
States ; I have never employed a traveling agent, nor have asked a parent to send 
ason tome; my pupils have been my advertisements and my solicitors, and { 
really do believe that of the seventy-four who are now here there is not one who 
did not come through the influence of some former pupil.” 

Mr. Beck is now sixty-four years of age, but would not be taken for over forty- 
five. The same enthusiastic interest in his scholars, in his avocations and in all 
matters pertaining thereto, which has made him so successful, has also made his 
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Jabors light, and preserved the elasticity of his body as well as mind. Like Mr. 


Hodges, of New Jersey, Friend Jenner, of New York, and Father Pierce of 


Mass., he is one of the few examples of an old teacher, in whom the buoyant fer- 

“vor of youth is combined with the energy of middle tife, and the experience of 
age, proving it is not the profession but the mode of teaching and the motive for 
doing it which makes the unsavory drone. His position in society, and as 4 
teacher, being most flattecringly acknowledged, and a reasonable competence for 
the future provided, his children having already marked out their own paths to 
distinction, he has no ambitions to gratify, no cause of envy, jealousy or cupidity. 
Most cheerfully, therefore, does he communicate the results of his experience, and 
most interestingly give the history of his numerous experiments, his failures, suc- 
eesses and their causes. There are few men from whom the teacher who wishes 
to be successful can learn so much. 


The chief reasons for his success seem to be, Ist. A sincere interest in the 
welfare of every student placed under his charge. This secures the confidence 
of his pupils and makes them love him. 2d. He has the greatest enthusiasm in 
every thing of a scientific character—always on hand to learn any thing new and 
equally desirous of communicating. 3d. But the most important thing of all is, 
he desires and intends that his pupils shall really know what is brought before 
them, and appreciates the importance of pleasing in order to instruct. No ex- 
pense is spared for apparatus, drawings and every kind of illustration especially 
such as will entertain as well as sow the seeds of science. For example, three 
magic lanterns and six hundred dollars’ worth of slides are made sources of in- 
struction and delight during his lectnres on history, geography, &c. 


Thus does he, and thus may others, pass a happy life in active usefulness, and 
generations yet unborn shall enjoy and bless the results of such labors ; and when 
the close of life shall come, it will be looked back upon with satisfaction, and the 
profession of a true teacher will be considered neither as laborious, thankless or 
bootless.—N. Y. Teacher, 1855. 





A WORD TO TEACHERS. 


We now propose saying a word on reading. Are you good readers? (Can 
you, after study, enter into the spirit of an author, or faithfully represent char- 
acter in the tones and modulations of your voice and the expressions of counte- 
nance? Ifso, you can do more than ninety-nine out of every hundred Teachers, 
Preachers or Lawyers in the land. But if you feel that you cannot, what then ? 
If you can, take lessons in reading of some good Teacher. But the most of you 
cannot do that. The work, if done at all, must be done by yourselves. This 
you may do. Not, however, by studying the rules of reading and constantly re- 
peating lines of exercises. This will make you mechanical, and oftentimes af- 
fected readers. We bélieve, that as a general thing, those who have studied the 
xules of reading are worse than others. They have a measured style, and an af- 
%eeted precision. Children between the ages of eight and ten, unless spoiled at 
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school, read much better than after they go through a course of ordinary training. 
The reason is, that in their simple childhood state, if they understand what they 
read, the words and sentences are uttered in a natural and agreeable manner.— 
Children are true to nature. What constitutes good reading? Let a celebrated 
divine of New York answer—“ That reading is the best which attracts least at- 
tention to itsclf, and most to the ideas and sentiments which it is intended to 
convey to the hearer.” How shall we acquire this art? Very much may be 
accomplished by reading aloud and alone. Take a selection that contains senti- 
ments that accord with your own feelings and views, and read it until it really 
becomes a part of your own chain of thought. Pay no attention to marks or 
directions, but get hold of the author’s thread of discourse and give his intended 
meaning. Thus much upon reading as an art. In these short articles we can 
give little more than hints. 

And now, fellow-teachers, how many of you have a regular course of reading 
marked out for this summer's work? Will you allow it to be said that the sum- 
mer is past, and nothing of importance in this line has been accomplished? We 
beg of you to look to this. A proper regard and respect for the profession ought 
to stir you up toaction. Why, Teachers, would you believe it 7—Not one-eighth, 
no, not one-tenth part of the Teachers through the country take a Teacher's pe- 
riodical! We know what we say. Hundreds upon hundreds do not even take 
a newspaper, and what is worse, do not read those that fall in their way! Until 
a radical change is brought about in this matter, the common school Teachers of 
our country may not soon hope to rescue themselves from the charges of narrow- 
ness and pendantry. If there is one person more than another whose duty it is 
to become acquainted with past events and to keep posted as to the transpirings 
of to-day, that person is the teacher of a common school. Think it not strange, 
fellow-teachers, but such is the fact. We should be living wall:ing epistles—full 
of the matter. But to become so, we must read and reflect. One hour’s reading" 
every day is not half enough, but it will do much for you—Chester Co. Times. 





COMPOSITIONS. 


One of the most important, and at the same time one of the most neglected of 
school exercises, is that of English Composition. Grammar is so taught that the 
pupil is led to conclude that its chief utility lies in enabling him to parse difficult 
sentences, little aware that it has a practical bearing upon the construction of 
sentences—upon the expression of his own thoughts by means of written lan- 
suage. Grammar, thus taught and thus understood, is of little practical impor- 
tance. 

The ability to use the English language with propriety and elegance, is an at- 
tainment more to be prized than a tolerable proficiency in higher mathematics 
and Latin. 

Of the necessity for improvement in this branch of English education, the bad 
grammar, worse spelling, stupid punctuation and wretched construction of letters 
and manuscript, daily and abundantly testify. 
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Few things will cause such a shudder of nervous disquietude to pervade a 
schoolroom, as will the mere mention of a composition exercise. Nor is it to be 
wondered at. While other branches of study are taught, in composition the pu- 
pil seldom receives any valuable aid, but is lett to grope his own way along the 
mazy recesses of his own thoughts, until he— 

“Knows what he knows, as though he knew it not, 
What he remembers, seems to have forgot.” 

It is not strange then, that, while pupils love other school studies and pursue 
them with ardor, composition writing is so universally detested. By the judicious 
use of slates in primary schools, pupils acquire a facility of expression—an apt- 
ness in descriptions ; an case of style in narrating familiar events, and the pro- 
gression to a higher style of composition is natural and easy. 

But many with whom teachers have to do have almost reached years of man- 
heod and womanhood, yet have never written a dozen consecutive lines upon any 
one subject. Because such converse fluently the teacher is often led to expect 
too much from them, and rather than disappoint such expectations, the pupil not 
unfrequently imitates the example of older heads, and “appropriates” without 


giving due credit. Where the skill in criticism is far in advance of the power of 


expression, the pupil is often so dissatisfied with his own efforts that he is dis- 
couraged, and goes to his task with dread and indecision. 


The only remedy for this prevailinge general want, is to be found in frequcnt - 


exercises, in constant practice in writing. Let pupils be provided with themes 
adapted to their years and abilities, and above all give them a few plain, practi- 
cal, sensible suggestions which shall aid them in thinking, and in the expression 
of their thoughts.—N. Y. Teacher. 


—_ 





IMMEDIATE Resutts.—The great demand upon the teacher for immediate re- 
sults, and the almost universal tendency to judge him by such results alone, con- 
stitute one of the greatest obstacles in the way of an accurate and thorough pro- 
gress in education. A noble building does not spring up, gaudy and showy, “in 
a night ;” it requires long and severe toil, and much care and pains to lay firm 
and lasting foundations for a substantial edifice ; and, for a long tima, the labor 
makes no show, and a careless observer might suppose it to be useless. The oak, 
the hickory and every other hardy tree, come to their maturity slowly; to one 
who cannot afford to wait, their process of growth scems tedious, and far less 
satisfactory than that of the locust or the white pine. 

So, it requires a longer time, and more persevering and intelligent labor on the 
part of a teacher, to educate a pupil in the literal sense of the term, to give him 
the power of using his own faculties and of thinking and judging for himself, 
than are necessary in giving him a thorough drill over the prescribed pages of a 
certain book, committing to memory a certain number of rules or facts, and learn- 
ing the performance of certain set problems. And then the former kind of teach- 
ing makes less show at examination, than a glib, thoughtless recitation, where 
every question is promptly put and promptly answered. The result is less grati- 
tying to those who judge from present appearances only ; and so the philosophi- 
cal, painstaking teacher is often condemned, while he who is willing to follow the 
beaten track of the book, like the horse grinding in the mill, gains the applause 
of unthinking parents, and too often of those who should know better, the School 
Committee. Thus, we sacrifice permanent and valuable results for a poor exhibi- 
tion of word memory.—Mussachusetts Teacher. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 





ANSWER TO THE 19th.—If the ends of the rails are placed in contact, the ex- 
pansion produced by heat will cause them to bend. Heat expands all bodies, 
and it is necessary that the rails be laid apart. 

BOX. 

ANSWER TO THE 23rd.—The word strength contains eight letters, only one of 
which is a vowel. 

S. S$. S. 

Q. 25. A pole 74 ft. high is planted in the ground at a certain place; how 
much farther, through space, does the top travel than the bottom ? 

T. L. R.> 

(J. 26. Why do we study Grammar? 

A. M. 

‘). 27. What is the difference between the thermometer and barometer ? 

B. G. 

4). 28. When and where was the Serapis captured? 

a STUDENT. 


Q. 29. Through what space will the light of a flash of lightning travel? 


Q. 30. Given a’? + y = 84, , 
x+y = 1, to find z. BETA. 


) q). 31. Is B. F. ’s answer to Q. 12 correct? Can 5 bea partof2? Isnot 
the whole greater than any of its parts ? 
ALNYS. 
A. 8. Adam was 687 ycars old when Methusaleh was born, and lived 243 
years afterwards. 


Cc. C. 
Q. 32. In what battles was Kossuth an actor? 
- Cc. 6 
(J. 33. What is the origin of the word humbug ? 
SAXON. 
«). 834. Who was the first jeweller? 
ANTIQUE. 
Q. 35. Why does milk turn sour during a thunder storm? 
CASH. 


Ror.o, B., Apu., Gro. and K. X. send answers to several queries. All 
wrong. Try again. Axpn’s solution of the 7th, although incorreet in the re- 
cult, shows that he can reason well. 
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EDITORIAL MISCELLANY. 


We were among our old friends in Delaware County two weeks ago; taught 
for an hour in our old school-house, the first in which we presided as pedagogue ; 
met many an old pupil who has outstripped us in inches and fortune and family ; 
and as we shall inform you more at length in our next, had generally a very 
pleasant time. We can assure our friends that the subscription list has not di- 
minished. 

Our kind friends in Marple, Haverford, Springfield, Ridley and Darby have 
placed us under many obligations. We are sorry that we were unable to see them 
all, but will strive to do sc when we visit their county again. 


«“* * *” wishes to know why it is that when the digits of a number are inverted 
and added to the number itself, the sum is always a multiple of 11. 

The reason is very plain. Take the number 57.—Inverting the digits and add- 
ing, we obtain 152, a multiple of 11 and 12. In 57 we have ten times 5, and 
one 7; in 75, 10 times 7 and one 5; adding these, we have 11 times 5, and 11 
times 7. Notice that the sum 132 divided by 11 equals the sum of the digits 
5 and 7. 


THE Power or Stram.—A pint of water may be evaporated by two ounces 


of coal. In this evaporation it swells into two hundred and sixteen gallons of 


steam, with a mechanical force sufficient to raise a weight of thirty-seven tons a 
foot high. The steam thus produced hasa pressure equal to that of common at- 
mospheric air; and by allowing it to expand, by virtue of its elasticity, a further 
mechanical force may be obtained, at least equal in amount to the former. A 
pint of water, therefore, and two ounces of common coal, are thus rendered capa- 
ble of doing as much work as is equivalent to seventy-four tons raised a foot high. 
The circumstances under which the steam engine is worked on a railway are not 
favorable to the economy of fuel; nevertheless, a pound of coal burned in a lo- 
comotive engine will evaporate about five pints of water. In this evaporation 
they will exert a mechanical force sufficient to draw two tons weight on the rail- 
way a distance of one mile in two minutes. The great pyramid of Egypt stands 
upon a base measuring 700 feet each way, and is five hundred feet high, its weight 
being twelve thousand seven hundred and sixty millions of pounds. It is stated 
that in constructing this prodigious pile, one hundred thousand men were con- 
stantly employed for twenty years. Now, however, by means of steam, the ma- 
terials of this pyramid could be raised from the ground to their present position 
by the combustion of about four hundred and eighty tons of coal. 


WE propose to devote a page of the Journal to the history of words. Any in- 
teresting information concerning the pedigree of any of these useful thought-siqns 
will be thankfully received. 

We offer the following words as subjects: Aristocracy, extravagant, stimulant, 
watershed, cynical and gossip. Teachers will find it a pleasant and instructive 
exercise in the schoolroom, to converse with their pupils on the etymology and 
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history of any such words. We would refer them to Webster Unabridged, Wor- 
cester, (when out) Oswald, Reid, Trench (“on the study of Words” and “ Eng- 
lish past and present”’) Lynd’s Etymology, (published, we believe, by E. C. & 
J. Biddle, Phila.), and “The Scholar’s Companion” (published by EK. H. Butler, 
Phila.) The last named publisher has now in press another work which will be 
of great service to the teaeher as well as to the pupil. We allude to “Coppee’s 
History of words.” 


THE PEDANT. 


In mathematics he was greater 

Than Tycho Brahe or Erra Pater ; * 
For he, by geometric scale, 

Could take the size of pots of ale ; 
Resolve, by sines and tangents straight, 
If bread and butter wanted weight ; 
And wisely tell what hour o’ th’ day 
The clock does strike, by Algebra. 


STARVATION is a word formed from the Saxon with a Latin termination. It 
is an old Scottish word but was unknown in England till 1775. The first Vis- 
count Melville, (Mr. Dundas) obtained the nickname of “Starvation Dundas” in 
consequence of using the word in debate. 





Who would ever care to doa brave deed, 

Or strive in virtue others to excel, 

If none should yield him the deserved meed, 
Due praise that is the spur of doing well ?—— 
For, if good were not praised more than ill, 


None would choose goodness of his own free will. 
Spencer. 


JuDGE MARVIN, of the Circuit Court in Chautauque county, New York, a short 
time since, had eight or ten boys arraigned for various offences, and before sen- 
tence was passed he inquired of them each in regard to their parentage, employ- 
ment, habits of life, &c. Each replied that he was brought up a farmer; that 
he went to teaming or into a tavern, learnt to smoke or chew tobacco, drink li- 
quor, &c. In the course of his remarks on the occasion the Judge said: “ Be- 
fore sentencing these boys I have a few words to say to the men of Chautauque 
county, the agriculturists in particular, some of whom are here to-day looking on 
the saddest scene that it has ever been my lot to see in this country; so many 
boys, farmers’ sons, too, all of them to be sent to the penitentiary for stealing and 
burglary. Farmers of Chautauque county, when your boys get large enough to 
work, find work for them at home; on no account let them go into city or village 
to work; nor let them go to teaming; I care not if they can get fifty dollars per 
month, it will be a dead loss. They will just as surely follow the example of 
these boys now before you, as they leave the sacred and restraining influences of 
home. Give them plenty of good books and papers, make home pleasant, and 





* Erxra Pater was an ignorant fortune-teller; Tycho Brahe, an eminent mathematician. 
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keep them there until they are of age, and have the wisdom to resist the temp- 
tation of the high wages on the road or in the tavern, but obtained at the ex- 
pense of good character. 


TREES.—Mahogany is a species of cedar abounding in Cuba, Jamaica, His- 
paniola and some parts of Central America. Solomon’s temple and palace were 
built of cedar. Partieular trees were frequently consecrated by the ancients to 
some favorite deity. The laurel was devoted to Apollo, the myrtle to Venus, and 
the vine to Bacchus. Pine was burned on the altars of Ceres, and poplar on 
those of Jupiter. The ancients wrote their books on bark, generally of the ash 
and beech. From the word beech or boc we derive our English word book: 

E. S. 

LETTERS FROM '1EACHERS.—We acknowledge with pleasure the receipt of 
letters from A. +, (why write anonymously ?) A. P.C., B. F. R., Milton K., 
R. &. C,, and P. B. 

If these and other teachers wish to enter into correspondence, by writing to 
us they will receive the addresses of those who have already expressed a desire 
to do so. 


WaANTED.—Situations for a gentleman and wife as teachers in a Grammar or 
select school. Qualifications of a high grade. Address the Editor. 


s@~ When you have lost money in the streets, every one is ready to help you 
look for it; but when you have lost your character, every one leaves you to re- 
cover it as you can. 


pas If the mind is not laid out and cultivated like a garden, it will be over- 
grown with weeds. 


ska There are 2,600 sugar plantations in the U. S., yielding $12,000,000. 


sax The oldest graduate of Yale—in academic age—the Rev. Gad Newell, 
long pastor of the Congregational Church in Nelson, New Haven, died at that 
place, February 26, aged 96. He was graduated in the class of 1786, seventy- 
three years ago. By his death, Mr. Joshua Dewey, of Brooklyn, N. Y., of the 
class of 1787, becomes the oldest graduate. He is 93 years old. Next to him 
ranks Rev. Daniel Waldo of the class of 1788, now residing in Syracuse, who is 
well remembered by many of our citizens as having occupied several of the pulpits 
in this city about commencement time in 1826. 


TEACHER'S JOURNAL.—The Teacher’s Journal, for April, has made its ap- 
pearance, and a good number it is. We cast a cursory glance at the table of con- 
tents and then began reading the articles under the various captions, and we find 
them extremely useful and instructive. We cannot imagine how a teacher—a 
live teacher, can be without it. It must certainly be of material benefit to him 
as well as his scholars, for it keeps him and them in continual and close connec- 
tion with the world outside of the school room. In our opinion this Journal is 
as necessary to the teacher as his attenddnce ata Teachers’ Institute, for he not 
only sees the various opinions that are expressed in relation to the same subject, 
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but there are also various discussions carried on from time to time, in relation to 
the different methods of teaching which are highly practical and beneficial to 
him. 

This Journal bids fair to be the best that has ever been published, and we are 
convinced that if it meets with the support it deserves, it will eventually raise the 
Teacher’s profession to an elevated standard.— Lehigh Register. 


THE BooMERANG AND WAppIE.—The boomerang is a puzzle, and even mathe- 
maticians cannot comprehend the law of its action. It is a piece of curved hard 
wood, in the form nearly of a parabola; it is from thirty to forty inches long, 
about three inches broad, pointed at both ends, the concave part about a quarter 
of an inch thick, and the convex edge quite sharp. The mode of using it is as 
singular as is the weapon. Ask a black to throw it so that it may fall at his feet, 
and away goes the boomerang for forty yards before him, skimming along the 
surface at three or four feet from the ground, when it will suddenly rise into the 
air for forty or sixty feet, describing a curve, and finally drop at the feet of the 
thrower. During its course it revolves with great rapidity, as on a pivot, with a 
whizzing sound. That so barbarous a people should have invented a weapon of 
this description, which civilization never contemplated, nor can explain, is a 
wonder, setting the laws of projection at defiance. In the hands of a European, 
even, it is as dangerous to the thrower as to the object aimed at, for it may re- 
turn and strike himself, whilst in the hands of a native, it is a most formidable 
weapon, which strikes without giving the slightest idea where the blow comes 
from ; his assailant may be behind a thicket which separates the two, and thus 
the weapon is literally like the Irishman’s gun—one which will shoot round a 
corner. The weapon, no doubt, originated in kangaroo hunting, it being neces- 
sary that the animal should not see his assailant. He is, nevertheless, struck 
down with unerring certainty, even though a copse intervene; the boomerang 
comes round the corner and breaks his legs. The waddie is also formidable, from 
its size and weight. This, like Manton’s pistols, is the weapon of honor—for the 
black fellow of New South Wales, like his brother savage of the Guards or the 
line, has his own peculiar notion of demanding satisfaction. The combatants 
being placed, the party challenged holds down his head, so as to present the top 
portion of it to his challenger; when down comes the waddie, with a blow that 
would crush in the skull of an ox, but has very little effect on that of the person 
struck, from the extraordinary thickness of his cranium. The challenger now 
holds down his block in return, and receives the same compliment, and so on 
alternately, till one has his head really broken or had had enough; when honor 
is pronounced by the bystanders to be satisfied. English gentlemen, whose 
seconds take care that they fight with leadless pistols, might adopt the method of 
the Australian savage with manifest advantage. There is, at any rate, fun in it 
for the lookers on, and some trifle of danger ; but it is much to be doubted whether 
mock English honor would endanger its skull by the application of the honest 
waddie of the savage, which would speedily solve the question as to whether the 
combatants of civilization had, or had not, any brains.—(Gold Colonics of Aus- 
tralia. 
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WHOLESALE ABUSE OF OpiuM.—One of the curious facts recently revealed 
by the publication of custom-house tables, is, that there was imported into this 
country last year, three hundred thousaund pounds of opium. Of this amount, 
it is estimated, from reliable data that not more than one-tenth is used for medi- 
cal purposes. The habit of cating opium is known to be spreading rapidly among 
lawyers, doctors, clergymen and literary men, and enormous quantities are used 
by the manufacturers of those poisonous liquids which are dealt out in drinks in 
the saloons and groggeries that infest every city and village in the country. 


In a letter from J. B. S. the writer begs us to recommend him as a teacher. 

We do not know J. B. S., but we tell him candidly that we have no very ex- 
alted opinion of a man who can so far forget himself as to make a request of the 
kind. We are neither to be bought nor sold. His offer of renumeration is there- 
fore respectfully declined, while his attempt to se// us, we are pleased to inform 
him, has signally failed. He will easi?y understand what we mean. 


Ecuador means equator ; 

Fond du Lac, the bottom of the lake ; 
Galapagos, land turtles ; 

Ganges, flowing through earth to heaven ; 
Hong Kong, sweet waters ; 

Ontario, how beautiful the view ; 
Michigan, large lake ; 

Venezuela, little Venice ; 

Yangtsekiang, son of the ocean ; 

Alice, noble ; 

Amanda, worthy to be loved ; 

Henry, an expert soldier ; 

Anna, gracious, kind ; 

Catharine, pure ; 

George, a husbandman ; 

Alfred, all peace ; 

Agnes, chaste, pure ; 

James, a supplanter ; 

Sarah, princess ; 

William, a defender. (Laidlaw’s Dictionary.) 


We are glad to hear from the little folks. A very polite letter from Ella 
F. 1 informs us that she is 14 years old, and has been a subscriber to the 
Journal from its commencement. ' She says there is much interesting matter in 
the Journal, but respectfully asks for more which will answer for girls and boys 
of her age. Miss Ella must remember that this is a Z'eacher’s Journal, but we 
shall nevertheless be more careful of our younger subscribers’ interests in future, 
and give them something more palatable than dry essays on teaching. Our Jour- 
nal is used as an occasional reading book in some few schools in this state, and 
we intend inserting an article or two, each month, for the especial benefit of pu- 
pils. We thank Miss E. F. for reminding us of this matter. 
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N. W. BUCKS CO. TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 





(Condensed.) 


A number of Teachers and Friends of Education met at the Tabernacle, on 
Tuesday, March 22nd, at 11 o’clock, A. M. The Meeting was temporarily or- 
ganized by appointing A. 8S. Christine chairman and Chas. Mason, secretary.— 
-\ series of Kules and Regulations were then adopted and a committee consisting 
of A. R. Horne, Jas. M. Jackson, W. H. Johnson, Jefferson S. Fox and H. L. 
Baugher were appointed on permanent organization. The Committee, after hav- 
ing withdrawn a short time, made the following report which was confirmed by 
the Institute. 

President: Wm. H. Johnson. 

Vice President: A. R. Horne. 

Recording Secretaries: A. 8. Christine, Lizzie J. Ball. “ 

Corresponding Secretary: Wm. M. Jackson. 

Treasurer : Edward Thomas. 

Com. on Business: Martha Smith, C. F. Starner. 

After some preliminary business the meeting adjourned till 2 o’clock, P. M. 

AFTERNOON SEss1on.—Mrs. Moore, better known to the teachers of this County 
as Miss Budd, after some very appropriate introductory remarks, drilled a class 
of teachers in the Elementary Sounds. 

M. 8. Buckman exercised a class in Mental Arithmetic. 

KL. Cope read an Essay on Teaching Geography which contained some very 

practical truths ; he was followed by Isaiah Fretz on the Geography of Pennsy!- 
vania. : 
Prof. F. A. Allen from the West Chester Normal School delivered an able ad- 
dress on English Composition. He spoke of the pleasure it gave him to meet 
teachers and friends of Education, and thought that if people only knew the good 
accomplished at such places their attendance would be more frequent than it 
generally is. If you hear teachers making so many excuses for not attending 
‘feachers’ Institutes, you may be sure there issomething wrong; while they are 
afraid to expose their ignorance, the progressive attend and are anxious to gain 
something. 

The great object of Education is discipline. Composition must be taught as a 
scfence and not only a lesson given every few weeks; make it one of the regular 
exercises of the schoolroom, watch and bring forth the opening mind. 

EvENING SEss1on.—A very eloquent address on ‘the “ Wants of the Schools 
in North Western Bucks Co.” was delivered by A. R. Horne, Prine. of the Bucks 
Co. Normal & Classical School; he spoke of the conditions of the schools some 
years ago, of recent improvements, and thought the schools had not kept pace 
with the progress in other departments. Not a great many years ago the mail 
was carried from New York to Philadelphia and back again on horseback, taking 
several days; now it is done in so many hours. Some schools have made con- 
siderable progress, but old-fogyism is yet visible in many of them, as well as in 
directors, teachers and the public. The teacher should be punctual, because if 
he is not punctual the scholars are also loose in their habits ; system and clas- 
sification are necessary, if pupils recite in a monotonous sing-song tone and no 
explanations required from them, they will be benefitted very little. 

Teach Grammar by your own example, correct pupils when they make mis- 
takes, and have them correct each other. Is not in favor of doing away with 
parsing and studying definitions as some would have it, it disciplines the mind. 
if teachers and pupils become tired and dull, let them throw aside the book, 
make an experiment in Chemistry or Philosophy, this will be both interesting 
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and instructive and will at once enliventhem. Treat them friendly they may be 
Demosthenes or Ciceros. 

E. G. Dalton from the Upland Normal Inst. followed in a brief address; sub- 
ject “Visits of Patrons to Schools.” He thought parents did not feel enough 
responsibility in this matter, their business is to see that the foundation is rightly 
laid, if those visits were more frequent we should soon behold an entire change 
in public sentiment. 

Prof. Allen spoke on the Intercourse between teacher and scholar. We re- 
marked that the teacher is touching the keys of that piano which nature estab- 
lished and is to draw out the notes of harmony or discord. 

There will be no truancy if the teacher is of the right kind; blackmarks put 
down for tardiness will not remedy it, other inducements must be offered, let the 
‘first exercise after opening school be such in which they all delight to engage.— 
The teacher must be a living fountain, not only a reservoir—he must not go 
through the schoolroom and play ground like an iceberg, but be sociable—play 
ball with the boys and jump the rope with the girls. 

In teaching grammar bring it home and make it practical ; illustrations adopt- 
ed to the capacity of children are the life of the school. 

Prof. J. P. Wickersham, Prine. of the Lancaster Co. Normal School occupied 
part of the evening session on “Objections to Common Schools.” He said that 
the highest duty of the parent was to educate his child, he thought it not only « 
neglect of duty but a sin to grow up uneducated, the child has a right to it as 
much as to the water it drinks or the food it eats. Ifit is the duty of the state 
to guard against the commission of crime it equally appears her duty to prevent 
it. Holds that the plowman is as good and great a man as the senator if moral 
and mental attainments are the same, this is aimed at and commendable in the 
Pennsylvania School Laws, it places the washer-woman’s son on the same bench 
with the wealthiest in the land. If the Common Schools be made what they 
ought to be we would have nv need of sending our children away to boarding 
schools and seminaries. He then went on stating the principal objections urged 
against the system and answered them in such a convincing and impressive man- 
ner that there was but little room for difference of opinion. 


The “Wants of the German schools” were then discussed by A. R. Hornc, 
Wn. F. Roberts, H. H. Schwartz, Wm. M. Jackson, R. W. McAlpine, Prof’s. 
Wickersham and Allen, A. 8S. Christine, R. J, Armstrsng, 8. 8. and A. 8. Over- 
holt and O. S. Fell. 


Synopsis of Mr. Horne’s remarks: The Pennsylvania Germans are true and 
honest, and that they stand aloof is not frem stubbornness, but they have reasons 
for doing so. We never had a German Address delivered at any of our Insti- 
tutes; they would certainly come out if some one were to speak to them in their 
own language. He was proud of being a German. It is true they are slow and 
do not so hastily take hold of a thing, but when the come they are sure and come 
out nobly. Our letters, business and courts are all English and it is certainly 
necessary that we learn the English language. We want teachers who can speak 
both languages, who can approach people in the right manner, and you can find 
no persons who are more open-hearted than our German farmers, and at no other 
place are you a more welcome guest, but you must observe their manners and 
customs and not find fault with them. 

Mr. Schwartz, (C. 8. of Lehigh,) would in teaching German children devote 
half an hour daily in questioning pupils on objects in the school room and neigh- 
borhood, prefers teachers who understand both languages, the Germans have cer- 
tain customs and manners which, if the teacher observes, he can succeed.— 
Would, however, rather have an English teacher than a poor one in German. 


Prof. Wickersham said, the Germans pay more than half of the taxes of Penn- 
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sylvania, has learned to know and appreciate the German character. Germans 
paid $60,000 towards building our Lancaster County Normal School. Have as 
good teachers and schools as can anywhere be found. Where they keep aloof 
the matter should be presented in a practical light that they may see its utility. 
How cautiously they look and inspect things at Fairs and other places and when 
convinced of their merits take hold for a life time, they are not hasty to move 
but when they move they are powerful. The teacher’s mission does not end in 
the school room, he must bring instruction to their firesides—every family should 
he visited, and invited to visit the schools, sympathy must be shown and if they 
can be brought out to visit the schools, they generally become convinced and if 
so they will become a strong educational community. 

Prot’s. Allen, Armstrong and others also made able remarks generally coin- 
ciding with the above. 

Prof. Wickersham made some remarks on the merits of the School Laws. 

In the evening Prof. Gregory delivered an able address on “ Manhood.” 

Prof. Allen made some remarks on the School Laws and answered Questions. 

Kesolutions were then adopted in substance as follows: 

That the Association with pleasure beholds the progress of Educationin this sec- 
tion of the county, that Teachers’ Institutes are efficient means in elevating the 
schools, that the present one augurs well by the interest taken by citizens, 
teachers and friends. 

Approving of the course so fearlessly taken by our County Superintendent that 
we will endeavor to sustain him in his arduous position. 

That the thanks of the Institute are due and tendered to Professors Wicker- 
sham, Allen, McAlpine, Dalton, Gregory, Mrs. Moore and others; also to the 
stockholders of the Tabernacle for the use of their building, and to Miss Halback 
who has enlivened the occasion with music on the piano. 

One regretting the withdrawal of Prof. Armstrong from the teachers profession, 
and that our best wishes follow him in his future career. That we recommeud 
the Teacher’s Journal and Pennsylvania School Journal, and approve of the pro- 
posed meeting of the Teachers of Lehigh, Northampton and Bucks in a general 
Institute. 

That the proceedings be published in the County papers, School and Teachers. 
Journal, and that we adjourn to meet ogain at Riegelsville in Sept. next. 


‘A. 8. CHRISTINE, Sec. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 





Easy Lessons IN Encuish Grammar, by W. S. Barton, A. M. Gould & 
Lincoln, Boston, 1859. 

The first question in this little manual is, “What does Grammar teach?” We 
expected when we read the question, to meet with the old stereotyed falsehood, 
‘‘(jrammar teaches how to write and speak correctly,’ but were agreeably disap- 
pointed. We are glad to find that this error is less taught than formerly, and 
hope to see the day when teachers will cease altogether to teach it, and grammar- 
makers to write it. Barton says, “(Grammar teaches the principles of language.” 
He carries out this idea, by inserting under each rule, copious examples for prac- 
tice, which after all, seems to be the great secret of success in teaching children 
how to use their language with propriety. This book is highly praised by those 
who have used it. 

In the author’s article on Punctuation we notice the following: “Points are 
designed to divide sentences, and serve as (a guide) to the pauses and inflections 
required in reading.” We should not teach this last to our pupils, nor do we 
think Prof. Barton would to his. 
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WELL’s NATURAL PuiLosopny, David A. Wells, A. M. Ivison & Phinney, 
321 Broadway, N. Y. 

This work is arranged with special reference to the application of the Laws of 
Natural Philosophy to the common experience of every-day life. Asa mere book 
of reference, we consider it indispensable, and as a text-book, the best we have 
yet examined. It is embellished with 375 engravings, introduces the latest re- 
sults of scientific discovery and research, and abounds in plain, pleasing and prac- 
tical illustrations. 


ScHoo.t REaIsTER, for recording attendance, recitations and deportment /n 
classes, by N. C. Brooks, A. M., author of Brooks’ Latin and Greek Classies.— 
A. S. Barnes & Burr, N. Y., 1859. 

This Register is the most convenient one in all respects, which we have seen. 
It is arranged for eleven weeks, and contains 64 pages well ruled, of the best 
quality of paper. It is an institution with us and our monitors already. 


THE First Crass Reaper, by B. D. Emerson. Crissy & Markley, Phila. 

A well selected series of articles prose and verse will be found in this book, 
which is otherwise prepared with great care. It has been before the public for 
many years. 


ELEMENTS OF Map-DRAwWING, by C. S. Cartee, A. M. Crosby, Nichols & 
Co., Boston. 

The author teaches the art of Map-drawing by Triangulation which is un- 
doubtedly the simplest plan for the pupil. His numerous plates and their plain 
illustrations serve to render the book a very useful one. 


GoLpsMITH’s Writine Books, Sheldon & Co., (late Sheldon, Blakeman & 
Co.,) New York. 

The author of Goldsmith’s Penmanship has stood for many years at the head 
of his profession in New York. His books, (five in the series) are graded from 
the plain, full hand of the beginner, to the fine hand of ladies. The system is 
an excellent one. 

Sheldon & Co. are the publishers of Stoddard’s popular series of Arithmetics. 
They are used everywhere. 

Several books lie over for next number. 

PERIODICALS. 


We intended noticing our new exchanges this month, but must defer it till July. 

We welcome cordially “The Western College (lowa) Advocate,” “The Kentucky Family 
Journal,” “Quakertown Press,” “The Mute & Blind,” “Missouri Educator” “Hall’s Fire- 
side Monthly,” “Educator,” *N. W. Home and School Journal,” “I will Try,” and “The 
South Western Baptist.” 





~~ — 
PAMPHLETS. 
We are indented to “Jor tne Jersey Mure” for a copy of “The Report of the Directors 
of the Philadelphia Deaf and Dumb Asylum,” for 1858. 
To some friend unknown for ‘The Report of the Public Schools of Chicago, Ils.” 
To R.C. Kerr, Esq., N. O. City Librarian, for “The Report of the Directors of the New 
Orleans Public Schools.” 
To a friend for “The York Co. (Pa.) Normal School Report.” 
Loa friend for The Report of Huntingdon Co, (Pa.) Normal School, Cassville. 
—_ - ~~» me 
NOTICES. 
H. Cowperthwait & Co. advertise Warren’s Series of Geographies. An examination of 
these works will well repay the teacher. 
Crosby, Nichols & Co call attention to several very excellent publications, among which 
are Tower’s Grammar of Composition, Cartce’s Elements of Map Drawing, Tower's Agcdeu 
and Hanaford & Payson’s Book-keeping. 





